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SEDGWICK  NOTES 


Among  the  papers  left  by  the  late  General  Charles 
F.  Sedgwick,  were  found  the  manuscript  of  an  address 
delivered  before  "  The  Literary-  Association  of  Sharon  " 
some  time  in  the  summer  of  1839,  it  being  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organization  and  settle- 
ment of  the  town. 

The  paper  was  so  well  received,  and  contained  so 
many  forgotten  details  of  Sharon  history,  that  the 
author  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  his  researches, 
with  the  view  of  having  them  published.  The  result 
was  the  44 General  History  of  the  Town  of  Sharon, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  From  Its  First  Settle- 
ment, by  Charles  F.  Sedgwick,  A.  M.,"  which  is  now 
in  its  third  edition. 

While  the  manuscript  indicates  what  the  history 
would  be,  yet  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  heart  to 
heart  talk  with  his  neighbors  and  friends,  interspersed 
here  and  there  wit h  incidents  not  found  in  the  history 
as  published.  This  original  document  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Poconnuck  Historical  Society  and 
considered  one  of  its  most  valued  collections. 

The  manuscript  has  been  carefully  copied,  as  any 
who  care  to  read  the  original  will  acknowledge. 

L.  V.  A. 


"Sedgwick  Notes" 


Read  by  him  before  "  The  Literary  Association "  of 
Sharon,  at  the  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  which,  after  revision,  became  the  history  of 
Sharon. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  have  been  influential  in  the  formation 
of  this  association,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  its 
members  and  others,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  facts  and  incidents  attending  the  early  settlement  and 
history,  of  the  town  of  Sharon  ;  and  with  a  view  to 
gratify  this  very  laudable  curiosity,  as  well  as  for  my 
own  amusement,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make 
researches  and  to  collect  facts  appertaining  to  this 
subject.  In  the  progress  of  our  investigations  we 
shall  find  some  of  those  incidents  which  give  interest 
and  amusement  to  more  extended  portions  of  history, 
and  which  fill  the  pages  of  many  a  volume  dedicated 
to  a  record  of  transactions  on  a  more  enlarged  scale. 

We  have  to  record  no  Indian  massacres,  no  bloody 
conflicts,  no  inexplicable  phenomena  and  no  malicious 
murders.  But  it  is  presumed  that  there  are  circum- 
stances attending  the  early  settlement  of  this  town 
which,  if  known,  would  impress  upon  our  minds  a 
deep  and  settled  veneration  for  the  characters  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  community.  We  who 
are  favored  with  the  delightful  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds us,  who  traverse  these  fertile  valleys  and  these 
verdant  hilltops,  can  have  no  just  idea  of  their  for- 
bidding aspect  and  unpropitious  appearance  when 
existing  in  their  native  wildness,  and  their  uninterrupted 
solitude;    nor   of   the    fortitude,   prrseverence  and 
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patience  which  were  exerted  by  the  first  settlers  to 
subdue  and  cultivate  them.  And  the  more  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  their  character,  their  trials,  their 
difficulties  and  their  success,  the  more  shall  we  venerate 
their  virtues,  and  value  our  privileges. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  events  which  are  deemed 
important  in  their  day,  escape  from  recollection  and  are 
buried  in  oblivion.  Even  the  early  history  of  Sharon, 
though  comparatively  of  recent  occurrence,  begins  to 
be  enveloped  in  the  shadows  of  antiquity,  and  all 
which  can  now  be  learned  of  it,  is  to  be  derived  from 
meager  words  and  popular  tradition.  The  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  at  an  early 
period  are  almost  all  gone  to  decay,  and  the  names  of 
many  who  were  active  in  their  day  and  generation, 
have  gone  into  everlasting  forgetfulness.  But  there 
are  yet  some  sources  from  which  we  may  draw 
information.  The  earliest  records  of  the  town  are  still 
in  existence,  and  some  of  our  oldest  inhabitants  are  in 
possession  of  facts  which  if  embodied  in  proper  form 
would  furnish  interesting  details  and  useful  mementos. 

As  I  design  to  be  somewhat  particular  in  the 
history  of  this  township,  you  will  excuse  me  if  1  take  a 
short  review  of  events  which  preceded  and  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  northwest  part  of  the  State. 

The  northwestern  part  of  Connecticut  was  sold 
and  settled  at  a  much  later  period  than  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  The  title  to  all  the  lands  in  the  State 
was  originally  in  the  Governor  and  Company,  having 
been  acquired  from  the  Indian  Proprietors  by  conquest 
or  by  purchase.  As  early  as  the  year  A.  D.  1686 
nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  State  had  been  sold  and 
settled  upon,  except  those  lying  north  of  the  then 
towns  of  New  Milford  and  Water  bury,  and  west  of 
the  towns  of  Simsbury  and  Farmington.  It  is  well 
known,  that  under  the  Charter  obtained  from  Charles 
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II.,  in  the  year  1652,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  though 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Crown  of  England,  did  in 
fact  enjoy  a  strictly  Republican  form  of  Government, 
the  only  service  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the 
Crown  of  England  being  the  one-fifth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  which  should 
be  discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony.  King 
Charles  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  II., 
a  prince  of  very  arbitrary  and  vindictive  propensities, 
and  no  sooner  was  he  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  than 
he  began  to  manifest  his  tyrannical  disposition  by 
causing  the  charters  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
predecessor  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  America,  to  be  vacated,  and  by 
assuming  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  governors 
for  the  different  colonies.  It  was  feared  that  these 
Royal  Governors  would  seize  upon  all  the  public  lands 
which  had  not  been  granted  to  individuals,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  such  rapacious  and 
unjustifiable  proceedings.  It  was  believed  that  if  the 
public  lands  were  sold  and  a  title  to  them  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  they  could  not  be  seized  by  the  King, 
and  with  that  belief,  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits 
just  mentioned  were  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1686, 
conveyed  to  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  Windsor.  The 
grant,  however,  did  not  embrace  the  lands  lying  west 
of  the  Housatonic  River,  including  the  towns  of 
Salisbury,  Sharon  and  a  part  of  Kent,  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Colonv  probably  supposed  that  on  account 
of  their  great  distance  from  the  settled  parts  of  the 
State,  they  were  bevond  the  reach  of  the  Royal 
Governors'  rapacity. 

In  October,  after  the  grant  just  mentioned,  Sir 
Edmund  Andross  came  into  Connecticut  under  a 
commission  from  King  James  II.  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  administration  of   the  government  of  the 
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Colony,  and  continued  in  it  almost  two  years,  or  until 
the  deposition  of  King  James  and  the  accession  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  when  the  people 
quietly  resumed  their  ancient  form  of  government 
under  the  Charter. 

The  lands  within  the  limits  just  described  being 
esteemed  of  little  value,  and  the  more  fertile  parts  of 
the  State  being  but  thinly  populated,  it  was  almost 
forty  years  after  the  grant  to  Hartford  and  Windsor 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  settle  them. 

About  the  year  1722,  the  other  parts  of  the  State 
being  principally  settled,  the  public  attention  was 
turned  to  the  44  Western  Lands"  as  they  were  then 
called,  and  as  they  began  to  rise  in  value  the  towns  of 
Hartford  and  Windsor  laid  claim  to  them  under  the 
covenant  grant  which  had  been  made  to  them  under 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  detailed. 

This  claim  of  the  two  towns  created  a  strong 
excitement  throughout  the  Colony,  as  it  was  well 
understood  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made,  that  they 
were  conveyed  with  the  intent  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Royal  Governor,  and  that  they  should  be 
holden  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony. 

A  long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued,  for  the 
interesting  details  of  which  I  refer  you  to  Trumbull's 
History  of  Connecticut,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
division  of  the  lands  between  the  towns  and  the 
Colony.  The  towns  were  to  hold  the  eastern  part  of 
the  territory,  the  present  towns  of  Hartland,  Colebrook, 
Norfolk,  Barkhamsted  New  Hartford,  Winchester, 
Torrington,  Goshen  and  Harwinton,  and  which  from 
that  time  were  called  44  Hartford  and  Windsor  Lands." 

The  Colony  took  the  western  part  of  the  territory 
bordering  on  the  Housatonic  River,  which  together 
with  the  lands  lying  between  that  river  and  the  State 
of  New  York  were  called  the  44  Colony  Lands,"  then 
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embracing  the  present  towns  of  Salisbury,  Canaan, 
Norfolk,  Sharon,  Cornwall,  Goshen,  Kent  and  Warren. 
That  part  of  Kent  lying  west  of  the  Housatonic  River 
was  not  annexed  to  that  township  until  many  years 
after  its  original  incorporation. 

The  contention  with  the  towns  of  Hartford  and 
Windsor  had  retarded  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the 
lands,  but  as  that  difficulty  was  now  removed  by  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  the  Assembly 
took  measures  soon  after  the  year  1  730  to  effect  the 
sale  and  settlement  of  their  lands,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  townships  of 
suitable  dimensions. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1732,  Edmund  Lewis,  Esq.,  Capt.  Stephen  Noble 
and  Mr.  William  Gaylord  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  view  the  Colony  lands  lying  west  of  the  Housatonic 
River,  and  to  lay  out  a  town  in  the  northern  portion 
of  them.  They  were  also  endowed  with  discretionary 
power  to  lay  out  a  township  on  the  south  of  the  one 
just  mentioned,  if  upon  viewing  the  land  they  should 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  such  a  quality  as  to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  for  a  new  settlement. 

They  entered  upon  this  duty  and  by  their  report, 
dated  at  New  Milford,  Oct.  9,  1732,  it  appears  they 
laid  out  both  townships. 

The  north  township,  now  called  Salisbury,  they 
denominated  "the  township  of  M,"  and  the  south 
township,  now  called  Sharon,  they  denominated  44  N. 
S."  The  remainder  of  the  county  lands  were  after- 
wards annexed  to  Kent.  The  boundaries  of  our  town 
are  described  by  the  committee  as  follows.  After 
having  laid  out  the  town  of  Salisbury,  they  say: 
44 Then  having  taken  a  view  of  the  whole  tract,  we 
proceeded  and  laid  out  a  second  township,  which  begins 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  aforesaid  township  of 
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M,it  being  a  stake  set  in  the  ground  with  many  stones 
laid  to  it,  standing  on  the  east  side  of  a  pond  as  above 
set  forth,  and  from  thence  the  line  runs  south,  nyi 
degrees  west  with  the  line  of  partition  "between  the  said 
Province  of  New  York  and  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
9  miles  to  a  heap  of  stones  laid  on  a  rock,  being  in 
the  aforesaid  line  of  partition  between  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  is 
about  two  miles  east  from  Captain  Sackett's  dwelling 
house,  which  is  the  southwest  corner  bounds  of  said 
second  township,  and  from  thence  we  ran  the  south 
line  of  said  second  township  east  9^2  degrees  south, 
four  miles  and  a  half  and  1 15  rods  to  the  Housatonic 
River,  where  we  marked  a  white  oak  tree  and  laid 
many  stones  to  it  for  the  S.  E.  corner  bounds  of 
said  second  township,  and  we  have  marked  many  trees 
and  made  many  monuments  in  the  said  south  line." 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  lands,  then  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  expressed  in 
these  words : 

4i  In  the  second  township  we  find  two  ponds  which 
may  contain  500  acres.  There  is  laid  out  in  it  a 
country  grant  of  400  acres,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rough  land,  yet  we  find  such  a  quantity  of  feasible 
land  in  it,  and  not  so  much  scattering  as  in  the  first 
township,  as  will  in  our  judgment  accommodate  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  for  a  town." 

(Crossed  out  in  original.)  "The  country  grants 
mentioned  by  the  committee  were  probably  some  lands 
which  had  been  granted  to  a  Dutch  family  by  the  name 
of  Winegar,  who,  it  is  understood,  had  settled  at  the 
south  part  of  the  town  before  the  town  was  laid  out." 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  session  of  May,  1  733, 
to  sell  the  new  townships  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
the  Colony  lands,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
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effected.  The  Hartford  and  Windsor  lands  being 
more  accessible,  and  nearer  the  settled  parts  of  the 
State  probably  afforded  a  more  desirable  field  for  the 
enterprise  of  new  settlers,  and  the  Colony  lands  were 
neglected. 

At  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  October,  1737, 
the  Assembly  took  measures  for  the  sale  and  settle- 
ment of  all  their  lands  which  were  finally  successful. 
It  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  certain,  and 
at  different  times,  and  committees  were  appointed  for 
this  purpose  who  were  authorized  to  give  deeds  to  the 
purchasers  with  conditions  annexed  which  will  soon  be 
mentioned.  The  township  of  Sharon,  then  called 
N.  S.,  was  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner :  It  was 
divided  into  fifty-three  equal  parts,  or  rights,  as  they 
were  then  and  are  now  called,  of  which  one  right  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  forever  that  should 
be  settled  in  the  town  according  to  the  constitution 
and  order  of  the  churches  established  in  the  Colony, 
one  for  the  first  Gospel  Minister,  and  one  other  right 
for  the  support  of  the  school  in  the  town.  The 
remaining  fifty  righis  were- ordered  to  be  sold  at  New 
Haven  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October,  A.  D. 
1738,  to  actual  settlers  only. 

The  committee  appointed  to  sell  the  town  were 
Samuel  Eells,  Esq.,  Joseph  Whiting,  Esq.,  and  Capt. 
Isaac  Dickeiman,  and  they  were  instructed  to  give 
deeds  to  the  purchasers  with  the  condition  annexed 
that  they  should  be  void,  unless  by  himself  or  his  agent 
he  should  within  two  years  next  after  the  purchase 
enter  on  the  land  and  finish  a  house  thereon,  not  less 
than  18  feet  square,  seven  foot  stud,  and  should  fence 
and  clear  six  acres  of  land,  and  should  continue 
thereon  three  years,  unless  prevented  by  death  or 
inevitable  Providence. 

The  township  was  sold  in  the  manner  just  men- 
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tioned,  and  the  following  is 
with  places  of  residence  : 
Samuel  Hutchinson, 
Nathaniel  Skinner, 
John  Sprague, 
John  Pardee, 
Thomas  Skinner, 
Samuel  Calkin, 
Samuel  Gillett, 
Joshua  Lyon, 
Josiah  Gillett,  Jr., 
Joseph  Skinner, 
John  Gould, 
Niles  Coleman, 
Nathaniel  Skinner,  Jr., 
Ichabod  Foot, 
Stephen  Calkin, 
Timothy  Pierce,  Jr., 
James  Smith, 
Ebenezer  Mudge, 
Matthew  Judd, 
Jabez  Crippen, 
William  Goodrich, 
Johathan  Petit, 
Zephaniah  Swift, 
Joseph  Park, 
Joseph  Holly, 
.  Caleb  Chappel, 
Samuel  Beach, 
Joseph  Monroe, 
Ebenezer  Case, 
Samuel  Butler, 
Benjamin  Johns, 
James  Talmadge, 
Daniel  Hunt, 
Thomas  Spafford, 


a  list  of  the  purchasers 

Lebanon. 
Colchester. 
Lebanon. 
Norwalk. 
Colchester. 
Colchester. 
Colchester. 
Fairfield. 
Colchester. 
Bolton. 
Hebron. 
Colchester. 
Colchester. 
Brandford. 
Hebron. 
Plainfield. 
Bolton. 
Colchester. 
Farmington. 
Colchester. 
Colchester. 
Stamford. 
Lebanon. 
Middletown. 
Stamford. 
Lebanon. 
Wallingford. 
Norwalk. 
Lebanon. 
Hartford. 
Bolton. 
New  Haven. 
Lebanon. 
■  Lebanon. 
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Benjamin  Owen,  Hebron. 

Samuel  Comstock,  Lyme. 

Jonathan  Peck,  Wallingford. 

At  the  time  when  the  town  was  settled  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians  residing  within  its 
limits,  and  upon  the  lands  bordering  upon  it,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Their  principal  village  was  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Indian  Pond,  where  they  had 
made  considerable  clearings,  and  where  their  Chief 
resided.  Here  too  their  dead  were  buried,  and  the 
indications  of  their  graves  are  at  this  day  discoverable. 
Numbers  of  them  were  scattered  upon  the  shores  of 
the  other  pond,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oblong 
River,  and  clearings  had  been  made  by  them  in  several 
places  on  the  western  borders  of  the  towTn,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Dutchess  County.  They  were  never  so 
numerous  as  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
settlers  here,  but  as  there  were  large  numbers  of  them 
at  Schatacook,  Kent  and  at  VVetauge,  in  Salisbury, 

and  a  much  more  numerous  tribe  at    (?)  in 

Massachusetts,  and  as  during  the  wars  with  the  French 
which  were  frequent  at  that  period,  the  frontier  settle- 
ments were  sometimes  exposed  to  their  incursions,  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  measures,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  prevent  their  depredations. 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  those  who  became 
purchasers  of  this  township  had  been  on  to  explore  the 
country  previous  to  the  sale,  but  no  permanent  resident 
had  taken  up  his  abode  here  before  the  year  1737, 
except  one  Daniel  Jackson.  It  appears  that  he  was 
originally  from  New  Milford,  and  probably  he  came 
to  this  town  by  the  way  of  the  Oblong  settlements. 
He  purchased  of  the  State  about  400  acres  of  land, 
which  lay  at,  and  was  the  place  now  called  Hitchcock's 
Corner,  His  land  extended  as  far  north  as  to  take  in 
the  farm  of  the  late  Captain  Hitchcock,  as  well  as  the 
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land  lying  east  and  south  of  the  Corner.  He  built  a 
grist  mill  at  the  place  where  the  present  one  stands  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  it  was  at  this  mill  that  the 
corn  which  fed  the  first  settlers  of  Sharon  was  ground. 
He  staid  in  the  town,  however,  but  a  short  time,  for 
before  the  first  inhabitants  moved  into  the  town,  Feb., 
1 739,  he  sold  his  patent,  as  it  was  called,  to  Capt. 
Garrett  Winegar  of  Oblong,  and  himself  removed  to 
Great  Barrington.  Except  this  small  clearing  at  the 
Corner,  and  the  Indian  Pond  clearing  which  has  been 
mentioned,  this  whole  township  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness. 

In  the  fall  of  1739  (8?),  immediately  after  the 
sale  of  the  town,  which  we  have  seen  was  in  October 
of  that  year,  a  number  of  persons  came  into  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  in  what  part  of  the 
township  the  settlement  should  be  made,  and  where 
they  should  locate  themselves  and  their  families.  After 
exploring  the  lands  in  the  town,  and  viewing  their 
situation,  it  was  found  that  the  center  of  the  township 
was  very  unfavorably  situated  for  the  Town  Plot.  It 
was  on  the  high  ridge  of 'land  east  of  us,  where  the 
land  was  supposed  to  be  less  susceptible  of  profitable 
cultivation  and  where  the  face  of  the  country  was 
forbidding  and  uncomfortable.  After  deliberation  it 
was  determined  to  fix  the  settlement  on  a  street  to  be 
laid  out  from  near  where  Capt.  Jenkins  now  lives,  and 
to  run  southerly  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  rods 
easterly  of  the  present  street,  and  so  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  township.  The  reason  why  this  location 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  one  which  was  after- 
ward adopted,  was  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
present  street  is  laid  out  was  very  wet ;  some  parts  of 
it  was  a  complete  swamp,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this 
circumstance  would  render  it  an  ineligible  place  for  a 
settlement. 
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All  the  individuals  who  came  on  to  explore  the 
country  in  the  fall  of  1 738,  returned  to  their  families 
before  the  setting  in  of  winter  with  one  exception. 
This  was  William  Goodrich,  who,  it  seems,  brought 
his  family  with  him,  and  who  determined  to  winter 
here.  He  was  from  Colchester,  New  London  County, 
and  he  built  a  log  hut  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
Hezekiah  Goodwin's  house  now  stands.  He  spent  the 
winter,  which  was  a  very  severe  one,  at  that  spot  with 
no  other  neighbors  than  the  Indians,  nearer  than  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  Corner.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  his  stock  of  flour  failed,  and  that  he  took  a  bag 
of  grain  on  his  back  and  carried  it  to  mill  at  New 
Milford,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  on  snow 
shoes  and  returned  with  the  flour,  and  that  at  another 
time  he  went  to  mill  at  Red  Hook  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  same  way.  He  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  man  of  uncommon  energy,  perseverance  and 
fortitude,  and  that  such  was  his  real  character  the  facts 
just  mentioned  are  convincing. 

He  became  possessed  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  lying  in  the  Hollow  northwest  of  the  Street,  and 
his  descendants  have  been  very  numerous.  But  he 
died  at  an  early  period,  as  it  appears  that  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  31st  of  March,  1742.  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  his  last  Will  &  Testament  on  the  record  of 
the  Court  of  Probate  in  Litchfield  and  I  should  judge 
from  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  kind  and  honest 
piety.  He  expressed  his  humble  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality  thiough  the  merits  of  his  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Chiist,  and  his  entire  and  unequivocal 
reliance  upon  Him  fur  salvation. 

By  the  sale  of  the  township  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  mentioned,  each  purchaser  of  a  right  orshaie, 
became  possessed  ot  one  fifty-third  part  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  township,  except  Jackson's  Patent,  and 
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this  was  held  in  common  and  undivided  with  the  other 
purchasers.  Provision  had  been  made  by  law,  for  the 
division  of  the  lands  among  the  owners  from  time  to 
time  as  they  might  wish,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
purchased  Sharon,  and  who  intended  to  commence  its 
settlement,  took  measures  to  effect  that  object. 

The  first  division  was  into  lots  of  about  eighty 
acres  each,  which  was  to  furnish  the  home  lot,  or 
residence  of  the  Proprietors.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  who  should  lay  out 
and  survey  a  lot  of  eighty  acres  which  should  be  called 
the  M  Standard  Lot,"  and  that  all  the  other  lots  should 
correspond  to  this  in  value.  If  the  land  was  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  the  standard  lot,  more  of  it  was  to  be 
allowed;  if  of  a  better  quality,  less,  and  thus  the 
committee  were  directed  to  equalize  the  value  of  the 
lots  by  the  quantity  of  land  which  they  contained. 

Each  Proprietor  had  liberty  to  choose  for  himself 
the  place  where  he  would  locate  his  home  lot,  and  the 
committee  were  to  see  that  he  obtained  no  more  than 
his  just  share  of  the  common  property. 

In  the  spring  of  1739  a  considerable  number  of 
the  settlers  moved  into  the  town  and  commenced  to 
lay  out  their  home  lots.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  situation  which  had  been  at  first  fixed  upon  as  a 
site  for  the  town  plot  was  unfortunate  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  water.  The  highway  had  been  located 
on  the  ground  which  was  at  first  proposed  for  it,  and 
one,  and  perhaps  more  log  houses  had  been  erected 
upon  it.  A  burying  ground  had  also  been  laid  out 
bordering  on  that  highway,  and  I  am  told  that  there 
are  yet  indications  of  some  graves  in  the  lot  owned  by 
Mr.  Sterling  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  But  the  difficulty 
just  mentioned  of  procuring  water,  on  account  of  the 
lime  rock  which  pervaded  all  the  ground  which  was 
intended  for  the  street,  occasioned  a  change  in  the 
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calculation  of  the  settlers,  and  induced  them  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  town  plot  upon  the  ground  which  it  now 
occupies.  You  will  have  taken  notice  that  the  highway, 
as  it  passes  north  from  this  place,  makes  nearly  a  right 
angle  at  the  store  of  Mr.  King.  This  was  occasioned 
by  this  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  highway,  as  it 
was  originally  established.  The  first  established  high- 
way came  into  the  present  one  a  little  east  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  passed  on  to  the  north 
towards  Mr.  Philo  Hamlin's  without  any  angle,  or  any 
great  deviation  from  a  straight  line.  But  the  alteration 
alluded  to  has  caused  the  angle,  which  has  been  pointed 
out.  You  will  also  have  obsei  ved,  and  probably  wondered 
at  it,  that  the  street  as  it  runs  south  from  the  Meeting 
House,  crooks  to  the  east,  after  it  passes  Mr.  Sterling's. 
The  reason  of  this  probably  was  to  get  onto  higher 
ground,  and  to  avoid  the  mud.  At  this  place,  too, 
there  was  no  lime  rock  to  prevent  digging  wells,  and 
probably  the  settlers  considered  the  convenience  of  a 
higher  location  to  be  more  important  than  the  mere 
regularity  of  the  lines  of  their  highway. 

Many  of  those  who  purchased  rights  in  the  town- 
ship never  removed  into  it.  But  they  soon  disposed 
of  their  property  in  it  to  such  as  became  actual  settlers, 
so  that  as  many  as  twenty  families  were  in  the  town 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1739.  ^s  ^as  bet*n 
observed,  the  settlers  commenced  surveying  and  laying 
out  their  home  lots  in  the  spring  of  that  year  and 
erected  log  houses  for  the  residence  of  their  families. 
The  lot  which  was  surveyed  for  the  standard  lot  was 
the  one  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  adjoining 
Jackson's  Patent,  on  which  Mr.  Barnabas  Tobey  now 
lives,  and  all  the  other  home  lots  were  made  to  conform 
to  this  in  value.  The  settlers  located  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  between  this  lot  and  the 
Salisbury  line. 
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As  near  as  I  can  learn  from  the  traditions  of  some 
of  our  inhabitants,  the  first  settlers  established  them- 
selves in  the  following-  places : 

The  home  lot  of  Nathaniel  Skinner,  Esq.,  who 
was  the  first  magistrate  and  the  first  town  clerk,  was  the 
one  on  which  Mrs.  Patchin  now  lives.  It  extended  as 
far  north  as  the  road  which  goes  into  the  Valley,  and 
as  far  south  as  to  take  in  the  Pierce  lot.  It  extended 
west  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  ledge  east  of  the  valley 
brook  and  contained  about  eighty  acres.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Skinner  lived  on  this  lot  but  a  short  time,  as 
it  is  said  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Martin  now  lives. 

The  next  south  of  Mr.  Skinner,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street  and  which  extended  as  far  south  as  to 
include  the  present  lot  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  was  laid  out 
to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Mudge.  He  lived  on  it,  however, 
but  a  short  time,  as  he  sold  it  to  Capt.  Samuel 
Hurlburt,  who  was  for  many  years  a  merchant,  whose 
house  was  on  or  near  the  place  where  Capt.  Lines 
now  lives. 

The  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  opposite 
that  of  Esq.  Skinner,  was  laid  out  to  Mr.  John  Pardee. 
The  south  line  of  it  was  equidistant  between  my  house 
and  office.  The  north  line  of  it  was  the  line  of  the 
highway  as  it  runs  east  from  Mr.  King's.  It  extended 
east  as  far  as  the  road  which  runs  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tamarack  Swamp.  Mr.  Pardee's  house  was  near 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Capt.  Jenkins.  This 
gentleman  was  from  Norwalk,  and  he  was  for  a  long 
time  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  town.  He  is 
the  common  ancestor  of  all  of  that  name  who  are  in 
the  town.  He  had  six  sons  who  settled  in  this  town 
and  a  great  many  of  his  posterity  remain  to  this  day. 
One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  settled  at  the  place  where 
Ann  (?)  Pardee  now  lives.    Another  (Jehiel),  where 
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Clark  Pardee  now  lives.  Another  (Moses),  where  the 
widow  Martha  Pardee  lately  lived.  Another  (George), 
at  the  place  lately  owned  by  Dr.  Philo  Gould,  near 
Capt.  Brand's.  Another  (John),  who  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Isaac  Pardee,  Esq.,  settled  in  the  great 
Hollow,  and  another  (James),  was  left  in  possession  of 
his  father's  home  lot.  There  are  probably  more  of  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Pardee  still  residing  in  the  town 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  settlers.  He  died  July 
13,  1766,  aged  69. 

The  lot  next  south  of  the  Pardee  lot  was  laid  out 
to  Mr.  John  Boughton,  and  was  by  him  conveyed  to 
his  two  sons,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  or  his  sons 
ever  removed  into  the  town,  or  that  any  house  was 
built  upon  the  lot  at  any  early  date. 

The  lot  next  south  of  Boughton's,  which  extended 
as  far  south  as  Major  Gould's,  was  originally  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Mudge,  but  was  sold  by  him  at  a 
very  early  period  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Hamlin,  who  built 
a  house  upon  the  lot  and  lived  there  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  those  in  the  town  who 
still  bear  the  name  and  who  are  numerous. 

The  lot  lying  south  of  those  just  mentioned  was 
the  Parsonage  lot,  or  the  lot  which  belonged  to  the 
first  Minister.  It  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
extending  from  Mr.  Berry's  to  Mr.  Reed's  in  width, 
and  a  half  mile  each  way  in  length.  The  dwelling 
house  of  the  first  Minister  stood  on  this  lot,  a  little  in 
rear  of  Mr.  Berry's  present  tavern  stand. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  who  were  the  first  owners  of 
the  lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  south  of  the 
Minister's  lot.  On  the  west  side,  however,  the  lot  next 
to  the  Minister's  was  laid  out  to  another  Mr.  Mudge, 
who  soon  after  sold  it  to  John  Williams,  who  settled 
upon  it  and  who,  we  shall  see,  was  a  prominent  man  in 
the  history  of  the  town.    Mr.  Williams'  house  stood 
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nearly  opposite  the  old  brick  house  owned  by  Mr. 
Sterling  and  was  yet  standing  when  1  came  to  this 
town  sixteen  years  ago. 

Next  below  Mr.  Williams  was  a  lot  laid  out  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Calkin,  but  which  was  bought  at  a  very 
early  day  by  Mr.  David  Hamilton,  who  spent  a  long 
life  upon  it. 

Next  below  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Jabez  Crippen 
took  up  his  residence  and  built  his  hut,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  narrow  lane  which  runs  down  the 
hill  west  from  Dr.  Deming's  lived  Capt.  Jonathan 
Dunham,  who  kept  the  first  tavern  ever  kept  in 
Sharon.  His  house  stood  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  blacksmith  shop  where  Mr.  Keeler  (?) 
lately  worked. 

Next  below  Capt.  Dunham's  lived  Mr.  John 
Fuller,  and  next  below  him  Mr.  Samuel  Dunham,  and 
this  completed  the  settlement  upon  the  44  Broad 
Street"  as  it  is  called  in  the  current  records  of  the 
town.  The  other  settlers  located  themselves  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  selected  their  home  lots  accord- 
ing to  their  different  tastes  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Pettit  built  upon  the  lot  where  Mr. 
Philo  Hamlin  now  lives.  This  gentleman  came  from 
•Stamford,  and  was  a  man  of  respectability  and  useful- 
ness in  his  day  and  generation.  He  filled  many 
important  and  responsible  offices  in  the  town.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Samuel  and  Joel,  were  living  in  the  town 
a  few  years  since,  and  both  attained  a  very  great  age. 
But  the  name  has  now  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hunt,  from  Lebanon,  built  his  house 
on  the  plain  where  the  Randall  house,  so  called,  stands. 
It  is  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Sears 
during  the  last  summer.  A  daughter  of  this  gentleman 
who  was  born  on  the  1 8th  day  of  February,  1740,  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.     It  is  Mrs. 
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Sybil,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Sears,  and  her  life  has 
extended,  through  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the 
history  of  the  town,  as  she  was  born  within  about  two 
months  after  the  first  town  meeting  was  held. 

Next  north  of  Pettit's  was  the  home  lot  of  Mr. 
John  Gould.  This  gentleman  was  from  Hebron,  and 
he  built  his  house  on  the  spot  where  Capt.  Zacheus 
Bissell  now  lives.  Very  little  is  known  of  him,  as 
there  are  none  of  his  descendants  now  living  in  the 
town.  Those  of  that  name  who  are  now  among  us 
have  sprung  from  a  different  origin. 

I  find  a  singular  vote  upon  record  which  was 
passed  concerning  him  Dec'r  26,  1748.  It  seems 
that  a  certain  female  by  the  name  of  Molly  Spear  was 
living  in  town,  and  probably  in  the  expectation  that 
she  might  in  her  old  age  become  expensive  to  the 
town,  the  select  men  had  warned  her  to  leave  it.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Gould  had  allowed  her  to  abide  in  his 
home  after  the  warning  was  given,  and  for  this  offense 
he  was  prosecuted,  convicted  and  fined  before  a  court 
of  justice.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  town  had  more 
charity  than  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  fine  for  having 
extended  kindness  towards  an  unfortunate  lady,  and 
they  voted  that  the  fine  should  be  abated  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  bringing  her  into  the  town  again.  This  is  about  all 
the  light  which  the  records  of  the  town  throw  upon 
the  history  of  Mr.  John  Gould. 

Next  above  Mr.  Gould's  was  settled  Mr.  John 
Sprague.  This  gentleman  was  from  Lebanon  and  his 
house  stood  near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Charles  Prindle  now 
lives.  Me  built  the  first  framed,  or  stud  house  that  was 
built  in  the  town.  The  Pond,  or  lake,  which  is  near  there 
is  now  called  Beardsley  Pond,  fur  a  long  time  called 
Sprague  Pond,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  his 
residence.     He  was  much  employed  in  public  business 
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in  the  town,  and  what  is  singular,  he  could  not  write 
his  name.  All  his  official  signatures,  whether  as 
Select-man,  Proprietors'  committee,  or  committee  to 
lay  out  highways  are  made  with  his  mark,  and  the 

his 

words,  John  X  Sprague,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  many 

mark 

an  official  document  on  the  ancient  records  of  this 
town.  He  left  several  sons,  but  although  there  are  a 
number  of  his  descendants  among  us,  there  are  none 
which  bear  his  name. 

Next  above  Mr.  Sprague's  was  the  home  lot  of 
Mr,  John  Gay,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was  originally 
from  Farmington,  and  in  early  life  he  settled  in  Litch- 
field, where  he  lived  a  number  of  years.  Very  soon 
after  the  first  settlement  of  this  town,  he  removed  into 
it  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  spot  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Luther  Gay,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
house  of  Calvin  Gay,  Esq.  All  of  that  name  who  are 
now  in  the  town,  and  they  are  numerous,  are  descended 
from  him.  He  filled  many  important  offices  in  the 
town,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  was  more  than 
ninety  years  old. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  were  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Heath,  Bartholomew  and 
Thomas,  one  of  whom  settled  upon  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Thomas  Heath  now  lives.  The  family  of  that 
name  in  the  town  is  descended  from  him. 

Mr.  George  Way,  of  Lyme,  selected  for  his 
residence  the  spot  where  Stephen  Heath,  Esq.,  now 
lives.  He  was  the  first  grand  juror  ever  drawn  in  the 
town,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  respectability 
and  considerably  employed  in  public  business,  but 
although  there  is  upon  record  the  birth  of  twelve  of 
his  children,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single 
person  in  the  town  which  bears  his  name. 

Another  early  settler  was  Dea.  Ebenezer  Frisbie. 
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He  was  originally  from  Brandford,  and  came  into  the 
town  with  the  first  inhabitants.  He  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Benjamin  Bailey  now  lives,  on 
the  road  to  Ellsworth.  Being  a  surveyor  by  profession, 
he  was  much  employed  in  that  business,  in  laying  out 
the  lands  as  they  were  from  time  to  time  divided 
among  the  purchasers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Deacons  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  short  time  held  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  exemplary  life  and  deportment.  He  had  a  numerous 
family,  but  none  of  his  name  which  have  descended 
from  him  are  left  among  us. 

You  have  already  been  informed  where  Mr. 
William  Goodrich  fixed  his  first  residence.  He  was 
the  owner  of  two  rights,  or  shares,  in  the  township, 
and  of  course  had  the  privilege  to  lay  out  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  for  his  home  lot.  His  lot  not  only 
took  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  Valley  in  front  of 
the  dwelling  house,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  His  south  line  was  the  highway  leading  from  the 
valley  up  by  Mr.  King's,  and  his  lot  embraced  all  the 
land  on  which  the  houses  and  buildings  of  Messrs. 
King  now  stand.  He  was  a  large  land-holder,  and 
had  he  lived  to  subdue  and  cultivate  his  possessions, 
would  probably  have  become  very  wealthy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nathaniel 
Skinner,  Esq.,  settled  in  the  hollow  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Pond,  where  Benedict's  Mill  now  stands.  This 
pond  was  at  first  called  Long  Pond,  afterwards  it  was 
for  a  long  time  called  Skinner's  Pond,  from  the  settle- 
ment just  alluded  to.  He  built  a  forge  at  its  outlet, 
and  also  improved  the  water  privilege  which  it  afforded 
in  various  ways  for  many  years. 

There  were  two  other  prisons  of  the  name  of 
Skinner,  among  the  first  settlers  of  Sharon,  and  they 
were  all  from  Colchester  and  Bolton.    These  two 
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settled  in  the  Great  Hollow,  and  the  family  of  Skinner 
held  a  prominent  rank  in  the  town  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  But  there  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single 
individual  of  the  name  now  left  in  the  town  who 
descended  from  the  first  settlers. 

Another  gentleman  of  considerable  notoriety,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sharon,  was 
Samuel  Hutchinson,  Esq.  He  was  from  Lebanon, 
and  came  into  the  town  with  the  first  families  in  1739. 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  where  his  first  residence 
was,  but  for  a  long  time  he  lived  on  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Berry's  tavern  house  stands.  He  had  several  sons, 
and  some  of  them  settled  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  still  called  Hutchinson  Hollow.  He  removed 
from  this  town  to  Sheffield,  and  though  he  left  many 
descendants,  I  know  but  one  person  in  the  town  who 
at  this  time  bears  his  name. 

Mr.  James  Smith  settled  on  the  place  which  is 
now  called  the  Burr  place  in  the  Valley. 

Mr.  Thomas  SpafTord  on  the  spot  owned  by 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  west  of  the  meeting  house. 

Mr.  Joseph  Park  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Orton. 

Mr.  Joseph  Monroe  on  the  place  lately  occupied 
by  Mr.  Lyman  Bates. 

Mr.  Caleb  Chappel  in  Ellsworth,  on  the  spot 
where  Capt.  Isaiah  Everett  lives. 

Mr.  Joseph  Holly  in  the  Great  Hollow. 

Mr.  Samuel  Calkin  where  Capt.  Gibbs  lives. 

Mr.  Stephen  Calkin  at  Abraham  Weed's. 

It  is  probable  that  other  families  moved  into  the 
town  and  located  themselves  in  the  course  of  that 
summer,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  who  they 
were,  or  where  they  planted  themselves. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Comstock  appears  on  the 
record  of  the  first  town  meeting,  and  1  believe  he 
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lived  somewhere  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  quite  positive.  (A  line  under  this, 
written  in  pencil,  says :  "  S.  Comstock  lived  where 
Capt.  Lines  now  lives.") 

Thus  the  first  settlers  located  themselves  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  thus  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  flourishing  community.  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  look  back  to  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  and  have  an  exact  and  correct 
view  of  the  situation  of  the  first  inhabitants  at  the 
close  of  that  summer  of  i  739.  With  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  an  opening  surrounding  a  log  hut,  we 
should  see  one  unbroken  and  dreary  wilderness, 
covering  with  its  shadows  the  whole  territory  of  the  . 
township.  And  their  town  street,  and  their  public 
highways  were  mere  footpaths,  leading  through  the 
forest  from  one  clearing  to  another,  and  from  one 
lonely  habitation  to  another.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
dreariness  and  discouragements  such  as  these  that  the 
settlement  of  this  township  commenced. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
without  apprehensiveness  that  they  might  be  molested 
by  the  Indians  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with 
a  view  to  provide  for  their  security  from  their  attacks, 
a  number  of  the  houses  which  were  first  built,  were 
surrounded  with  palisades  and  fortified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  them  secure  from  Indian  depredations. 
Into  these  houses  all  the  inhabitants  were  collected  in 
times  of  danger  and  alarm,  to  sleep  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  would  scatter  again  to  their 
respective  habitations.  One  of  these  houses  stood 
near  Mr.  Jenkins'  present  dwelling.  Another  near 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hollister's.  Another  on  the  mountain 
near  Major  Gould's  house  there,  and  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the   Indians  ever  attempted' or  meditated  an  attack 
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upon  the  settlers,  or  that  there  was  ever  much  difficulty 
between  them,  except  such  as  came  from  conflicting 
claims  to  lands,  or  from  the  mischievous  propensities 
of  some  of  the  whites,  who  sometimes  committed 
depredations  upon  their  Indian  neighbors.  It  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  cultivated  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  generosity  towards  them  and  adjusted 
the  grievances  of  the  Indians  With  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  records  of  the  town  afford  evidence  of 
their  interference  in  their  behalf  in  a  number  of 
instances.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1745,  Garret 
Winegar  and  William  Spencer  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  Indians  about  the  house  that 
Samuel  Dunham,  Jr.,  took  from  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  satisfied  for  it.  At  the  same  meeting  John 
Williams,  Esq.,  was  appointed  agent  to  acquaint  the 
Assembly  that  the  Indians  were  uneasy  about  their 
lands,  and  to  take  measures  to  quiet  their  uneasiness. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  1 746,  Thomas  Phelps  and 
Caleb  Jewett  were  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  damage  which  some  evil  disposed  persons  had 
done  to  the  Indians,  and  to  remove  the  offences  at  the 
expense  of  the  town. 

In  this  way  their  grievances  were  redressed  from 
time  to  time  as  they  made  their  complaints,  and  this 
probably  kept  them  quiet. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  an  Indian  once  came  in 
an  insulting  manner  to  the  house  of  one  John  Bates, 
who  lived  somewhere  near  where  Mr.  Ira  Williams 
now  lives.  The  women  of  the  family  fastened  the 
door,  but  he  insisted  on  being  admitted  and  made 
threats  of  personal  violence  againt  those  within.  Peggy 
Bates,  a  daughter  of  John  Bates,  seized  the  gun  which 
was  loaded  in  the  house,  went  into  the  chamber  of  the 
hut,  and  through  a  window,  or  crevice,  deliberately 
fired  at  the  Indian.    I  do  not  know  that  the  Indian 
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was  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  he  was  frightened  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  withdrew  forthwith  from  the 
house  and  never  gave  them  any  further  trouble.  This 
I  believe  is  the  only  belligerent  operation  that 
ever  occurred  between  the  first  settlers  and  the 
natives.  The  resolute  Peggy  afterwards  married  a 
Mr.  Daily,  and  she  was  the  grandmother  of  Daniel 
Foster,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  supported  by 
this  town. 

The  Indians  in  a  few  years  left  the  town,  having 
sold  their  lands  to  Thomas  Barnes.  The  names  of 
those  who  signed  the  Deed  were  Nequitamaug  and 
Bartholomew,  and  they  were  the  last  of  the  tribe  who 
had  their  headquarters  at  the  Indian  Pond. 

Up  to  the  year  1  739  the  town  had  no  corporate 
privileges,  and  no  other  name  than  that  given  it  by 
the  committee  who  surveyed  it  in  1732.  After  so 
many  inhabitants  had  moved  into  the  town,  as  came 
in  the  year  1739,  lt  became  important  that  they  should 
be  vested  with  the  usual  privileges  of  towns,  and  that 
it  should  receive  a  name.  A  meeting  was  accordingly 
held  on  the  subject  and  Capt.  Jonathan  Dunham  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  application  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  Charter,  with  the  usual  privileges  of 
towns.  He  presented  a  memorial,  stating  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject,  and  praying  the 
countenance  of,  and  favor  of  the  Assembly,  first  in 
allowing  them  to  be  formed  into  a  town,  and  also  to 
call  and  settle  some  orthodox  minister  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  them. 

The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  town  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Shavon.  They  were 
directed  to  take  the  advice  of  the  minister  of  the 
neighboring  Churches,  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  a  minister,  and  Capt.  Dunham  was  appointed  to 
warn  the  first  town  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
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the  following  December.  The  first  Town  Meeting 
was  held  on  the  i  ith  day  of  December,  1739.  I*  was 
holden  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Skinner,  who 
probably  lived  near  where  Mrs.  Patchin  now  lives. 
Captain  Dunham  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
following  are  the  names  of  the  first  town  officers  in 
Sharon:  Lieut.  Jabez  Crippen,  Mr.  John  Sprague  and 
Capt.  Jonathan  Dunham  were  the  first  Selectmen. 
Mr.  James  Smith  was  chosen  Constable,  Mr.  George 
Way,  Grand  Juror,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Skinner,  Town 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Comstock,  Collector. 

Nathaniel  Skinner,  Jonathan  Dunham  and  John 
Sprague  were  chosen  a  committee  to  go  after  a 
minister.  Nathaniel  Skinner  and  Lieut.  Jabez  Crippen 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  burying  place. 
Thus  the  town  was  organized,  and  the  necessary  officers 
appointed  for  the  eventful  prosecution  of  municipal 
regulations. 

Captain  Jonathan  Dunham,  whose  services  were 
employed  in  the  first  organization  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  distinction  and  prominence  in 
his  day.  He  was  more  employed  in  public  business 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  was  standing 
moderator  of  all  the  town  meetings,  was  a  member  of 
almost  every  important  committee,  selectman  of  the 
town  for  a  number  of  years  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  leading  man  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  town  at  that 
early  day.  As  has  been  remarked,  he  kept  a  tavern  a 
a  little  south  of  Dr.  Deming's,  which  was  the  first 
public  house  kept  in  the  town.  His  race,  however, 
was  a  short  one,  for  he  died  in  Februarv,  1745,  aged 
45,  within  about  five  and  a  half  years  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  He  had  sons  who  survived  him, 
and  some  of  his  descendants  continued  in  the  town  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  they  have  all  gone  and  the 
name  has  become  extinct. 
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As  has  been  observed,  at  the  very  first  meeting  of 
the  town,  measures  were  taken  to  procure  a  minister 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants.  The  settlers 
undoubtedly  contemplated  the  employment  of  a 
minister  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  such 
too  it  seems  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  for 
in  the  making  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  township, 
it  was  provided  that  one  right  in  the  township  should 
be  (  )  for  the  first  minister,  and  one  for  the  use 

of  the  ministry  in  the  township  forever.  This  aid  was 
afforded  in  order  to  assist  a  community  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  weak  and  feeble  in  its  infancy, 
in  having  a  supply  of  the  word  of  life,  and  the  benefits 
of  Religious  ordinances.  Prompted  by  these  arrange- 
ments the  first  inhabitants  of  Sharon  took  early 
measures  to  settle  a  minister.  It  seems  that  the 
committee  which  was  appointed  at  the  first  meeting, 
made  application  to  Mr.  Peter  Pratt  (a  candidate  for 
settlement,  who  belonged  in  Lebanon  and  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1 736),  and  on  the  8th  day 
of  January,  1740,  the  town  called  him  upon  trial  for 
some  convenient  time  and  laid  a  tax  of  fifteen  shillings 
on  each  right  for  the  payment  of  his  services.  It 
seems  that  his  labors  were  acceptable  to  the  people,  for 
on  the  14th  of  the  following  March  he  was  invited  to 
settle  over  the  church  and  congregation  and  they 
offered  him  a  salary  which  would  amount  to  almost 
two  hundred  dollars  in  amount,  and  in  addition  to  this 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  voted  to  give  him  his 
fire  wood. 

Mr.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Sprague  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  treat  with  Mr.  Pratt  upon  the  subject  of 
his  settlement,  and  to  present  to  him  the  offer  of  the 
town.  They  were  accepted  by  him  and  the  time  fixed 
for  the  ordination  was  the  last  Wednesday  in  April.  I 
suppose  it  took  place  at  that  time,  and  that  the  services 
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of  the  ordination  were  performed  in  a  private  dwelling, 
or  in  the  open  air,  as  no  place  for  public  worship  had 
been  provided  at  that  time.  Thus  we  see  that  within 
the  period  of  about  four  months  from  the  first  political 
organization  of  the  town  a  minister  was  settled  and  a 
regular  administration  of  the  word  of  life  and  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  gospel  were  secured. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1740,  the  town  voted  to 
proceed  to  build  a  meeting  house  at  some  convenient 
time,  without  saying  where,  55  feet  in  length-,  45  feet 
in  width  and  22  feet  between  the  joints.  This  would 
have  been  a  large  house  for  that  time,  and  it  was 
probably  found  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  town  would  allow  and  it  was  abandoned 
for  that  year.  In  the  meantime  the  town  voted  to 
meet  alternately  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Dunham  and 
Mr.  Pardee  on  the  Sabbath  for  public  worship,  and  it 
appears  that  in  the  mild  season  of  the  year  the 
meetings  were  held  at  Mr.  Pardee's  barn.  For  better 
temporary  accommodations,  and  until  a  better  house 
could  be  erected,  it  was  determined  in  the  spring  of 
1 74 1  to  build  a  meeting  house  of  logs,  or  poles,  36  feet 
long,  by  20  wide.  Where  this  temporary  meeting 
house  stood  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  It  was 
used  for  a  short  time  only,  as  while  it  was  being 
erected,  measures  were  taken  by  the  town  to  build  a 
house  of  public  worship  which  should  be  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  accommodate  the  worshippers.  It  was 
voted  that  it  should  be  45  feet  long  by  35  broad,  and 
20  feet  high,  and  Capt.  Dunham,  Ensign  Sprague  and 
Sergeant  Pardee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  super- 
intend its  erection. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  government  were 
called  upon  to  fix  the  site  upon  which  it  should  be  built, 
and  they  determined  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Berry's.  The 
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building  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  1742, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  season  it  was  so  far  completed, 
as  that  meetings  were  held  in  it  the  following  October. 
But  it  was  5  or  6  years  before  it  was  finished  and 
glazed. 

The  Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  who  had  become 
the  owner  of  a  large  interest  in  the  propriety  of  the 
township,  generously  offered  to  give  a  bell  for  the  use 
of  the  meeting  house,  provided  the  town  would  build 
a  belfry.  The  town  voted  to  build  a  belfry  at  the 
north  end  of  the  meeting  house,  and  Capt.  Dunham, 
Mr.  Pardee  and  Lieut.  Hutchinson  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  town  to  Mr.  Livingston  for  his 
munificent  offer. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  bell  was  never 
procured,  nor  the  belfry  ever  built,  and  the  meeting 
house  after  standing  about  25  years  was  found  to  be 
too  small  for  the  large  congregation  which  then  met 
in  it  for  worship. 

A  new  one  was  erected,  as  we  shall  see,  of  much 
larger  dimensions  and  of  more  convenient  construction. 

The  town  received  a  large  accession  of  families  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1  743.  Among  others  who  then 
moved  into  the  town  were  Jonathan  Lord,  Moses  Reed, 
Ebenezer  Jones,  Obadiah  Chapman,  John  Penoyer, 
John  Gay,  John  Corbit  and  Caleb  Jewitt.  Mr.  Lord 
settled  in  Ellsworth,  a  little  south  of  the  present  tavern 
kept  by  his  great  grandson.  Mr.  Moses  Reed  settled 
upon  the  spot  now  owned  by  Capt.  Pratt,  and  Mr. 
John  Gay  settled,  as  has  already  been  stated,  near  the 
dwelling  house  lately  occupied  by  Luther  Gay,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  Mr.  John  Corbit  settled  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town  near  the  place  where  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Peiit  lived,  and  built  a  saw-mill  near 
where  the  mill  of  Mr.  Benedict  in  Salisbury  now  stands. 

Mr.  Caleb  Jewitt,  who  came  from  Norwich  settled 
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upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Mr.  Alpheus 
Jewitt,  and  spent  a  long  life  there.  The  name  of  this 
gentleman  occurs  on  the  ancient  records  of  Sharon 
oftener  than  almost  any  other.  He  was  appointed  a 
Grand  Juror  at  the  first  town  meeting  after  he  removed 
into  the  town.  Very  soon  he  was  appointed  Constable, 
which  office  he  held  for  six  years,  tie  was  a  Selectman 
of  the  town  twelve  years,  and  very  often  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  having  spent 
his  life  in  active  usefulness,  and  having  received  very 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1744,  John  Williams 
moved  into  the  town  and  settled,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  on  the  lot  next  south  of  the  Penoyer  lot, 
and  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Sterling's.  This  gentleman 
was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  and  useful 
inhabitant  of  this  town.  I  suppose  that  he  was 
originally  a  Physician,  and  that  he  probably  came  to 
this  town  with  the  view  of  establishing  himself  in  that 
profession,  as  he  is  called  Dr.  John  Williams  in  two 
or  three  places  in  the  old  records.  But  he  found 
sufficient  employment  in  public  business  to  occupy  his 
time,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  he  ever  exercised  his 
professional  skill  to  any  great  extent.  He  was 
appointed  Town  Clerk  at  the  first  town  meeting  after 
the  one  in  which  he  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  which  was  in  the  fall  of  1 745,  and  he  held 
that  office  for  twenty-nine  successive  years,  and  until 
his  death.  Previous  to  his  appointment,  the  public 
records  had  been  very  miserably  kept  and  a  great  part  of 
them  are  very  unintelligible.  But  from  the  time  they 
passed  into  his  hands  they  were  kept  with  great 
exactness  and  propriety.  It  would  seem  that  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  wrote  almost  every  deed  of 
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conveyance  which  passed  title  to  land  in  Sharon, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  witnessed 
by,  and  acknowledged  before  him,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  remarkable  accuracy  and  strict 
legal  propriety  they  are  all  expressed.  When  the 
Probate  District  of  Sharon  was  formed  in  1755,  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  District,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County.  He  was  a  Select- 
man of  the  town  17  years,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
years  was  the  standing  representative  of  the  town  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  There  are  those  now  living 
who  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and  of  the  very  influential  character  which  he 
sustained  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  tall  and  slender  frame,  but  of  great  gravity, 
and  of  very  dignified  deportment.  His  word  was  law, 
and  it  was  in  his  presence  that  evil  doers  felt  terror. 
He  died  on  the  nth  day  of  March,  1774.  He  left  a 
number  of  children,  and  there  is  one  family  in  the 
town  which  descended  from  him,  but  there  are  none 
of  his  descendants  that  bear  his  name  among  us. 

Another  gentleman  who  was  made  an  inhabitant 
at  the  same  time  with  Col.  Williams,  wasCapt.  Thomas 
North.  He  was  somewhat  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town  for  a  few  years.  He  owned,  and  I  suppose 
lived  upon  the  Skinner  lot,  where  Mrs.  Patchin  lives. 
He  wras  appointed  to  several  offices  in  the  town. 
There  are  none  of  his  descendants  left  among  us,  and  I 
believe  he  removed  from  the  town  before  his  death. 

I  find  that  I  have  entered  upon  a  field  which  it 
will  take  much  more  time  and  labor  to  explore  than  I 
had  anticipated. 

I  have  already  occupied  as  much  of  your  time  as 
it  is  proper  to  occupy,  and  yet  we  have  just  entered 
upon  the  history  of  the  town.-    If  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
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Association  that  the  subject  should  be  further  pursued, 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  further  researches  and  occupy 
another  evening  in  communicating  them.  We  have  gone 

o  o  o 

far  enough  already,  however,  to  have  discovered  that 
there  is  much  in  the  character  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  town  to  excite  our  admiration  and  our  grateful 
respect. 

If  any  community  is  bound  to  reverence  the 
virtues  and  to  respect  the  memories  of  those  who 
founded  it,  we  are  that  community.  We  cultivate 
fields  subdued  by  their  toil.  We  worship  in  sanctuaries 
founded  by  their  piety  and  consecrated  by  their  prayers, 
and  we  enjoy  freedom  purchased  by  their  blood,  and 
upon  us  is  cast  the  burden  of  transmitting  them  to 
those  who  shall  tread  these  hallowed  fields  and  occupy 
these  interesting  scenes  when  we  are  in  the  dust. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  then  to  give  thought 
and  stability  and  firmness  to  those  institutions  which 
have  made  New  England  what  she  is,  and  which  afford 
the  only  ground  of  hope  that  her  name  and  her  glory 
may  be  perpetuated. 
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